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1884. his personal influence was what Americans call
magnetic. In character he was more like the
Galahad of the Round Table than any contem-
porary or historical person. Disinterested, high-
minded, saintly, noble, and pure, he lived by the
precepts and the standard of Christ Insight he
had, and wisdom, for his independence of the world
helped him to know it as no worldling ever can.
But he was not capable of acting under authority,
or of adhering to instructions. He was liable to
inspiration, and he felt it his duty in all circum-
stances to obey God rather than man. To the
Mahdi his religion was anathema, and his murder
would be a meritorious act. The best opinion, Sir
Evelyn Baring's, was unfavourable to the despatch
of this Paladin. But Mr, Gladstone and his
colleagues were like drowning men, ready to
clutch at any straw. They urged Sir Evelyn
until he at last consented. Parliament was not
sitting, and the Prime Minister was at his country
house. On the 18th of January 1884, a dies
nefasta in English history, three other Members of
the Cabinet met Lord Hartington at the War
Office. The three were Lord Granville, Lord
Northbrook, and Sir Charles Dilke. Lord Wolseley
brought Gordon to them. They asked if he would
evacuate the Soudan, and he said "Yes."1 A
telegraphic message was despatched to Mr. Glad-
stone. He at once assented, and Gordon started
the same evening. It was not till four days
afterwards that the full Cabinet met to approve
of the decision, and by that time Gordon was at
BrindisL His first intention was to go by the

on Red Sea, and land at Suakim. On the way he
changed his mind, and went to Khartoum through
Cairo, where he procured from the Khedive his
nomination as Governor-General of the Soudan.

1 Moiiey's Life of Gladstone, iii 150.